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— is like the traditional wisp of hay held just in front of the donkey's 
nose; its virtue is that it keeps him moving — where, matters not. Or, 
Faust's soul is like a top, that keeps upright as long as its spins. If it 
stops spinning, it falls. So the romantically heroic soul is the soul that 
can keep on spinning indefinitely without nausea. Mephistof eles is " the 
spirit that denies " the worth-whileness of this perpetual motion without 
progress, and would fain stop once for all and end all the insane whirligig 
of life. Faust conquers; for, after all, his translation to heaven does not 
mean final rest. For the romantic soul rest is surrender. Heaven is but 
another episode of unrest. For a while, Faust " is going to teach life to 
the souls of young boys, who have died too soon to have had in their own 
persons any experience of Rathskellers, Gretchens, Helens, and Walpur- 
gisnachts." But this plainly can't last; Faust has been a schoolmaster 
already, and hated it. " Some fine day he will throw his celestial school- 
books out of the window, and with his pupils after him, go forth to taste 
life in some windier region of the clouds." 

This endless pursuit of the pursuit, however sufficient it may appear 
to God " under the form of eternity," is plainly not to the taste of Pro- 
fessor Santayana. It is indeed " the official philosophy " of " Faust," yet 
after all but an " afterthought " — a way of knotting together Faust's 
string of experience. The experience is the thing; any other knot would 
have served as well, or better, — any, forsooth, except what may be called the 
text-book notion of redemption in the Sunday-school sense, with Faust 
and his Gretchen reunited, to live happily ever after in a gingerbread 
heaven. For Professor Santayana, the wisdom of Goethe is not syn- 
thetic, but episodic ; " Faust " is a Joseph's coat of shreds and patches — 
somewhat luridly unseemly as a garment, but brilliant beyond words in 
spots. The judgment, by the way, is interesting as another example of 
the increasing reaction against romanticism nowadays. 

There will be many, no doubt, who will take sharp issue with this in- 
terpretation and estimate of " Faust." Throughout the book, indeed, 
more than one idol of the critical tribe is rudely shattered, but with so 
much grace as to disarm wrath. The whole essay is a justification of the 
saying that true criticism of literature is itself creative literature. To 
all doubters or demurrers, the book may make reply, like Dante's ode, — 
Ponete mente almen com'io son bella. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 
Columbia University. 

Wissenschaft und Religion in der Philosophie unserer Zeit. Emile 
Boutroux. Translated into German by Emilie Weber, with an in- 
troduction by Professor H. Holtzmann. Leipzig und Berlin: Verlag 
von B. G. Teubner. 1910. Pp. vi + 371. 

To the Germans, who have not as yet got rid of the Hegelian notion 
that the obscurer the philosophy the more profound it is, such a clear and 
accurate translation of Boutroux's work will no doubt be of great service. 
Credit must be given to the German translator for having so thoroughly 
penetrated the author's thoughts. Not only has she rendered them ac- 
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curately, but, instead of using the technical German expressions, con- 
densed almost to obscurity, she has appropriated the ease and clearness of 
the author's style. There has also lately appeared an English translation. 
Boutroux's work, which is a study of the contemporary attempts to recon- 
cile science and religion, is of like interest to the French, the Germans, 
and the English, as the author has chosen from each of those nations 
the typical representatives of the doctrines he considers. The work may 
be said to combine the clear and easy style characteristic of the French, 
the logical and deep historical insight of the German, and the common 
sense of the English and American. 

In spite of the truth of William James's statement that " originality 
can not be expected in a field like this, where all attitudes and tempers 
have been exhibited in literature long ago, and where any new writer can 
immediately be classed under a familiar head," Boutroux's view of the 
problem is an independent and original view, a view which he had ex- 
posed already in his doctor's dissertation " Contingence des lois de la 
nature " (1874) and in other works. In that work, as in his " Idee de la 
loi naturelle," Boutroux has maintained that contingency is at the bot- 
tom of nature, that the necessity of natural laws is only relative, that 
nature is constituted of a series of superimposed stages, each stage add- 
ing something not contained in the preceding one; and that their con- 
nection is a contingent, not a necessary, one. The last lines of his " Con- 
tingence des lois de la nature " end in the belief that the complete triumph 
of the good and the beautiful would bring the disappearance of the laws 
of nature and replace them by the free aspiration of the will towards 
perfection, by the free hierarchy of souls. It is this view of nature which 
we find reflected in his conception of religion. Eeligion is the surpassing 
of the plan of nature which imposes the existence of evil; it aims to bring 
nature to that higher stage where the good is realized through good and 
not through evil. It is religion which lends value, ideal form, and right 
to existence, and development to everything that has in it something 
positive and living. It is that superior motive of the human soul which 
allows it to go beyond itself. God is the existence of that force through 
which, in our transformed spatial and temporal world, the good can be- 
come itself the means of good. The basal elements of Boutroux's religion 
are essentially moral. He summarizes religion in the terms faith, repre- 
sentation of an ideal, and love. But faith is not essentially faith in the 
divine, it may be faith in duty; the representation of an ideal may also 
be a social ideal, an ideal of justice, and, finally, the feeling of love can 
and must be reduced to the love of humanity. Boutroux's ideal of re- 
ligion recalls Auguste Comte's " Eeligion of Humanity," with the differ- 
ence that Auguste Comte conceived religion in sociological terms, while 
Boutroux conceives it from a spiritual and moral aspect. We could not, 
however, maintain that Boutroux reduces the religious conscience to the 
moral one. He makes, it is true, faith in duty the essential basis of re- 
ligion, but, on the other hand, he asserts that morality owes its develop- 
ment, force, and efficiency to the religious principle which lies at its 
basis, and that duty has a supersensible character whose origin is as 
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unknown as the concept of God. He sometimes adduces morality as the 
basis of religion, and sometimes the reverse, but finally identifies the two. 
Practise of duty, pursuit of the ideal, communion of souls, are, he says, at 
the core of Christ's teaching, both religious and moral. 

To the dogmas and rites of traditional religion Boutroux accords but 
a temporary role. He admits their relative necessity for our present 
time, but hopes that the evolution of religion will bring us to a concep- 
tion of it which is the worship of God in spirit and truth. He does not, 
however, as some critics have charged, dissociate religion from all ob- 
jective and intellectual content. All radical separation between the ob- 
jective and the subjective is to him artificial and false. In the forms, 
as he indicates, the material elements are already included. All faith, 
he asserts, is faith in something. 

Boutroux is not concerned with religion and science as objective 
systems. The problem for him is: What is the religious attitude, what 
is the scientific attitude, and how may they be reconciled in one and the 
same mind? He sees no incompatibility between these two attitudes. 
The problem, he thinks, will disappear if we take science and religion, 
not as two dogmatic doctrines, but as experimental sciences, and if, in- 
stead of conceiving the world as static, we take it as a dynamic and 
growing reality. Science and religion stand in two totally distinct 
spheres of thought and fulfill two distinct functions. Science is that 
which deals with what is, in its being, actually given, while religion goes 
to the sources and initial determinations of being and aims at that which 
ought to be. The scientific spirit, as Boutroux sums it up, is the sense 
of the sovereignty of experience; the religious spirit, the sense of 
the sovereignty of the ideal. This distinction, however, might be con- 
tested. As James has well proved, the religious life also is an experi- 
ence, while in the scientific experience there is as much of ideal, belief, 
hope, and emotion as in the religious mind. 

But, though distinct, science and religion are for Boutroux intimately 
connected. The point of connection he finds in the notion of life. 
Human life participates in religion through its ideal ambitions, and in 
science through its relation to nature. Boutroux seeks in the relation of 
science and religion the same relation he has sought to establish between 
necessity and contingency in his " Contingenee des lois de la nature." 
He finds in both of them a progress where freedom is solicited without 
being necessitated, a passage from fact to action, from what is to what 
ought to be. This passage is not a logical necessity, but neither is it 
logically arbitrary — it presents this solidarity in contingency which is 
precisely the kind of connection reason seeks to determine. It is an 
extra-logical relation, neither analytic nor synthetic, but it is none the 
less real since it is exemplified in life. 

Boutroux's conception of life is but a synonymous term for the prag- 
matist's " action." In spite of the criticisms Boutroux directs against 
pragmatism, his view is very much akin to pragmatism. There are 
throughout some afiinities with James. The statement of the problem, 
the distinction of the two systematizations, scientific and religious, based 
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on differences of point of view, with which Boutroux concludes his work, 
is clearly marked out in James's " Variety of Religious Experiences." 
But while for James the conciliation between science and religion is only 
a progress hoped for in the future, for Boutroux the question is actually 
solved by the consideration that the scientific reason is only a part of the 
higher human reason. However, in this distinction between the scientific 
reason and what he calls reason in general, Boutroux departs from prag- 
matists who would refuse to make such a distinction. Belonging to the 
neo-critical school by whose earlier works pragmatism was favored, 
Boutroux was among the first in France to favor the pragmatic views. 
His own view, as manifested in his early work, was also an attempt to 
mediate between idealism and empiricism. Boutroux's ideas have exer- 
cised great influence on the epistemological conception of Poincar6. 
The author of " L'action," Blondel, was also greatly influenced by him. 
Turning now to the main object of the book, which is to give the 
views of the contemporary philosophic systems rather than his own, the 
author divides them into two groups, one of which represents the natural- 
istic tendency, the other the spiritualistic. In the first group he places 
the positivism of Auguste Comte, the evolutionism of Spencer, the monism 
of Haeckel, and the doctrines of psychologism and sociologism. In the 
second group he places the radical dualism of Bitschl and his disciples, 
the doctrine of the limits of science, the philosophy of action, and the 
doctrine of religious experience as treated by James. All these doctrines 
Boutroux finds incomplete. In Comte's positivism, science and religion 
confront one another because they are put in a world of finite phenomena. 
In Spencer he challenges the legitimacy of the point of view of ab- 
solute objectivism. Haeckel has not justified the inductions which 
make of science a philosophy, nor proved how, from this evolutionary 
monism, human value, freedom, and fraternity, the basal concepts of 
religion, could be deduced. The doctrine of psychologism leaves a 
residuum which it can not explain, while to the doctrine of sociologism 
Boutroux objects that religion is individual and internal. With what 
he calls the spiritualistic tendency, Boutroux is more in sympathy. He 
none the less finds it vulnerable at some points. To Bitschl and his dis- 
ciples, who relegate religion wholly to the inner life, Boutroux objects 
that they make religion a pure abstraction, and that the integrity of 
religion can only be secured against the attack of science by using the 
facts of science as instruments for the realization of religious ideas. 
The doctrine of the limits of science, orientating beyond itself to religion, 
is to Boutroux the most satisfactory view, but does not secure to science 
and religion the full autonomy which they both claim. The philosophy 
of action, to which he so sympathetically inclines, and which, he says, is 
called, perhaps, to realize great things, does not for Boutroux in its 
actual form solve the difficulty it confronts, and can satisfy neither the 
scientist nor the religious man. Boutroux raises against pragmatism the 
usual but unfounded attack that it renounces being and objectivity. He 
also contests the validity of the pragmatic concept of religion when re- 
duced in its essence to pure action, independent of all intellectual con- 
tent. He raises the same objection against James. The interesting 
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analyses of James are subject to objections from the scientists and the 
religious men. The assimilation of religious to scientific experience is 
not sufficiently justified. Boutroux objects to James in the words of 
Hoeffding, that it is the faith wrapped up in religion which characterizes 
it at once as experience and as religious. 

This is but a brief sketch of the very interesting historical and crit- 
ical study which Boutroux makes with such firm judgment and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Boutroux's research, beginning with Comte and ending with the 
religious experience of James, shows that the nineteenth century is ad- 
vancing from naturalism to spiritualism, from the suppression of all 
supernaturalism to the study of it by the experimental method. In the 
eighteenth century, the attack against religion was directed by philos- 
ophers who thought they had finished with religion. In the nineteenth 
century men are imbued with the lessons of history; they do not believe 
that there could be a complete evolution transforming things to their 
roots. Even Renan, the very prophet of the irreligion of the future, writes 
to Sainte-Beuve, with regard to religion : " No, I did not want to detach 
from the trunk a soul which was not ripe" (quoted by Guyau). Le Boy, 
in an account of the philosophy of religion in France (Philosophical He- 
view, 1908), writes that the renewal of religion began twenty years since, 
and that a simple reading of book notices in reviews will suffice to con- 
vince us of it. He attributes this to the spread of pragmatism. " The liv- 
ing philosophy of religion of to-day," he writes, " has its face turned in a 
quite different direction from scholasticism; it calls itself a philosophy of 
action." So also the late Borden P. Bowne, in a recent number of the 
Hibbert Journal, shows that there has been a renascence of faith within 
the last generation, and seems also to attribute it to the influence of 
pragmatism. It would seem that Christianity finds in pragmatism more 
than in any intellectual system its adequate metaphysics. Professor 
Dewey, in an article 1 written in quite a different connection, expresses 
the thought that the dualism between beliefs and realities, or, in more 
concrete terms, between religion and science, is due to the fact that 
" Christianity at its birth did not meet with intellectual formulations 
corresponding to its practical proclamations. It had to absorb the Stoic 
epistemology, which is the identification of reality with knowledge 
divorced from personal reference, origin, and outlook." 

But with the recognition by the present-day philosophies of the arti- 
ficiality of all dualism between subject and object, inner and outer, beliefs 
and realities, etc., the conflict is bound to disappear. Both science and 
religion are regarded as necessary ingredients of our experience; both 
are necessary moments of progress and civilization. The conflict of sci- 
ence and religion, a phrase that was common in the past centuries, seems 
to be rewritten now into the " friendship of science and religion," a state- 
ment recently made by the Archbishop of York before the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, held at Sheffield. 

ISTlMA HlRSHENSOHN. 

Hoboken, New Jersey. 
1 " Beliefs and Realities." 



